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PRESENT CO-OPERATIVE ACTION 
BY THE CHURCHES' 



SHAILER MATHEWS 



Four years ago history seemed cer- 
tain to follow general tendencies then 
discernible. The immediate problems 
which faced the church were largely 
those of healthy development within 
limits set by normal conditions. So far 
as competent observers could foresee, 
the program of Christian ideals, though 
not as rapid as we could hope, was not 
threatened by any social cataclysm, and 
the finality of the ethics of Jesus was 
not seriously questioned except by 
anti-Christian radicals. 

How changed is the present situation! 
We see Christian Europe at war and 
the entire world convulsed. The eco- 
nomic forces of civilization are utterly 
disarranged, the hopes which were held 
for the speedy triumph of Christian 
morality are weakened, and Jesus as 
a teacher of practical ethics is again 
standing before Pilate. 

The Federal Council would have been 
unfaithful to its mission if it had not 
faced the tasks which this terrible situa- 
tion has laid upon American churches. 
If our American Protestantism had 
proved itself incapable of forcible self- 
expression at such a moment, we might 
well distrust its future. But as it 
proved, the chaos into which our world 
was thrust has served to unite rather 
than to dismember American Chris- 
tianity. The Federal Council, which 
in 1012 was beginning to find itself, 



has proved to be a providentially pre- 
pared agency in a time when united 
action alone could be effective. 

But the Federal Council has had 
other difficulties to confront during 
these four years. Human nature is so 
constituted that it is always easy to 
arouse enthusiasm for an idea not yet 
in operation. In fact, nothing is more 
crucial in a pioneering movement like 
that represented by the Federal Council 
than the effort to bring ideals into the 
field of action. Administration is always 
the test of ideals. It has been no acci- 
dent that the Federal Council has been 
forced to steer a rather difficult course. 
If it had confined itself to conventions 
and speeches, it would have been charged 
with being merely doctrinaire. If, on 
the other hand, it actually became effect- 
ive, it was in danger of being charged 
with establishing a super-authority, a 
sort of Protestant papacy. That the 
Federal Council has altogether escaped 
these two opposite criticisms can hardly 
be admitted. There have been those 
who have accused us of dwelling in a 
Utopia of generalizations beyond reali- 
zation; there have been others who have 
not hesitated to say that federation, 
whether represented by the Council 
or by local organizations, is a blow at 
the independence of denominations. 

I am very sure that an examination 
of the reports which are to be submitted 



1 President's address at the quadrennial meeting of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, held in St. Louis, December 6, 1916. 
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to this Council will show how unfounded 
is each of these two criticisms. As the 
Committee of Fifteen appointed to ex- 
amine into the working of the Federal 
Council reports, "In all its movements 
the Council has kept within its constitu- 
tional provisions and has given full 
expression to the unity of evangelical 
Christianity." 

I 

The operations of the Council will be 
reported in full in the course of its ses- 
sions; for our present purpose it will 
suffice to mention certain outstanding 
accomplishments, the consideration of 
which will enable us to interpret more 
accurately its significance to American 
churches. 

The finances, which in 191 2 were a 
source of no small embarrassment, have 
been placed on a satisfactory basis, al- 
though the extent of operations has 
compelled a budget for 191 6 of over 
$100,000. The office force has grown 
from an acting secretary to a very con- 
siderable body of trained specialists, 
acting in co-operation with the very 
efficient general secretary; and the 
quarters, which in 191 2 were two office 
rooms, have expanded into a group of 
offices in New York and Washington 
aggregating something over twenty-five 
rooms. 

But important as are these evidences 
of growth, they become almost insig- 
nificant in comparison with the work 
which the Council has been conducting. 
In general, this may be described as 
twofold: first, the cultivation of the 
growing sense of evangelical unity among 
its co-operating denominations, and, 
second, the expression of this community 



of feeling at points where such expres- 
sion was both possible and needed. So 
far as the first of these two purposes is 
concerned, little need be said except to 
call attention to the fact that the meet- 
ings of the Executive Committee as well 
as the work of certain of the commissions 
has shown a steady progress in the spirit 
of co-operation among Christian bodies. 
The Council has been in constant touch 
with its constituent bodies, and has 
endeavored to make itself a clearing- 
house of information and a means of 
better mutual understanding. Such 
service, great as it is to the efficiency 
of our American Protestantism, can 
hardly be reduced to statistics, but it 
has its place among those potent influ- 
ences which stream from the church of 
Jesus Christ. 

In the second group of activities the 
Federal Council has been much in the 
public eye. Under its auspices continu- 
ous religious work was carried on in con- 
nection with the Panama Exposition, 
and there have been instituted the 
American Peace Centenary Committee, 
the American Alliance for Promoting 
International Friendship through the 
Churches, the great co-operative move- 
ment for war relief among the peoples 
of Europe and Asia, and the assistance 
for the French Protestant churches. In 
addition, the Council has in the name 
of the churches called American Chris- 
tianity to prayer for great emergencies, 
as well as for the weeks of prayer of the 
Christian year. It has furthered inter- 
national good-will by the presence of 
its representatives both in Europe and 
in Asia. Through its commissions it 
has faced social problems, the needs of 
the rural church, evangelism, education, 
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as well as matters in which outstanding 
action was more difficult. It has organ- 
ized two commissions: that on Rural 
Life, and that on Federated Movements. 
The importance of these various under- 
takings is evinced in their mere recital. 
Never before in history has there been 
anything comparable with this expres- 
sion of the common spirit of evangelical 
Protestantism. 

These accomplishments, however, 
have been at the same time a sort of 
laboratory practice for the Federal 
Council. In the quadrennium from 
1908 to 19 1 2 a number of theories 
were tested and approved or rejected. 
Among these was the plan of establish- 
ing branch secretaries and thus organ- 
izing the entire nation into districts 
centering around the office in New York. 
Experience soon showed that this type of 
federated work was quite impracticable, 
as well as altogether inferior to such 
work when undertaken by local initia- 
tive. During the present quadrennium 
there has been no attempt at reviving 
this policy. In fact, the passage of time 
has made clearer the fact that the func- 
tion of the Federal Council is not to 
establish federations or to bring about 
local unions of churches, but rather to be 
exactly what its name implies: a council 
representing the denominations in their 
organized capacity. 

There is a danger at this point to 
which those responsible for the conduct 
of the affairs of the Council have not been 
indifferent: it is that the Council may 
become bureaucratic, and that it should 
put in the hands of a small group of men 
power to set forth their own ideals and 
impressions under the guise of a repre- 
sentation which at the best can be only 



imperfect. The fact that those charged 
with the administration of the Council 
have been aware of this danger has been 
apparent to all those at all in touch with 
the operations of the Council and ad- 
ministrative commissions. Equally evi- 
dent has been the determination on their 
part to avoid this danger at every turn. 
The General Secretary and Administra- 
tive Committee have been especially 
cautious, and, at every point in which 
such misinterpretation was possible, 
have been careful to set forth clearly 
and unqualifiedly the actual situation. 
Their success has been most gratifying. 
The Federal Council at the present time 
stands pledged to no peculiar theories, 
social, theological, or political. It has 
refused to lend itself to programs 
threatening to identify it with some 
program or party, and has stood un- 
qualifiedly for those great principles 
which are in the heart of our evangelical 
faith. 

II 

More important, if possible, than 
these accomplishments is the meaning 
of the movement which they express. 

1. The operations of the Federal 
Council during the past four years show 
the persistence of denominational in- 
tegrity. During this period there has 
been no amalgamation of large reli- 
gious bodies, except that of the Free 
Baptists, who have to a very consider- 
able extent combined with the Northern 
Baptist Convention. This persistence 
of denominational loyalty is all the more 
noteworthy from the fact that during 
these four years there has appeared a 
very decided increase of denominational 
activity. There are few of the great 
denominations which have not under- 
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taken forward movements. The Men 
and Millions Movement of the Disciples, 
the Five- Year Program of the Baptists, 
the Five- Year Program of the Congre- 
gationalists, the great movement on the 
part of the Methodists and Episcopalians 
for pensioning their ministry, are but a 
few of the outstanding indications of the 
hold which denominational loyalty has 
upon American Christianity. Nor is 
there any indication that the attempt 
at co-operative movements such as the 
Federal Council represents is tending 
toward a destruction of denominational 
organizations. Even the interdenomina- 
tional movements like the Christian 
Associations have their roots in recog- 
nized denominations. 

The Federal Council conserves this 
loyalty of denominations to their history 
and their characteristic doctrines and 
polities. It has never undertaken even 
to discuss such elements. It is an out- 
standing illustration of the fact that 
while there are many members there is 
only one body, the head of which is 
Christ. So far as we can forecast the 
future, there is no indication that Ameri- 
can Christianity will be organized along 
other lines. For my own part I cannot 
see how the existence of denominations 
can cease in Protestantism. Denomina- 
tional alignments may in some cases 
disappear, as in the case of those de- 
nominations that are closely alike, but 
denominations are likely to be a per- 
sistent fact. Any attempt at develop- 
ing Christian unity must start with this 
fact. Criticism of the Federal Council 
on this ground is likely to be mere doc- 
trinaire petulance. In the Federal 
Council we are trying to take things as 
they are, not as some of the brethren are 



endeavoring to persuade us they ought 
to be. 

2. But denominationalism during the 
past few years has been undergoing a 
very remarkable change. Whereas most 
denominations started in the spirit of 
sectarianism and became belligerent 
bodies, denominationalism at the present 
time is rapidly becoming co-operative. 
It represents the federal idea rather than 
the imperial. Already co-operative de- 
vices and methods have been discovered 
by which it is possible for denominations 
to work together on broad principles 
without interference with each other's 
rights and without raising the question 
of each other's errors. I would call 
attention to the reports of the commis- 
sions on Home Missions, Foreign Mis- 
sions, Evangelism, Religious Education, 
and Local and State Federations to 
indicate how effective a device denom- 
inationalism is becoming for bringing 
about an active Christian co-operation. 
Without insisting on any but one 
most vital doctrine, the evangelical 
denominations are moving together in 
a way which was barely dreamed of half 
a generation ago. 

Thus within Protestantism we are 
discovering that spiritual solidarity of 
which men have sung, but which has 
been with great difficulty put into 
operation. In other words, the present 
method is not that of getting Protestant 
Christians to agree on doctrine, but that 
of influencing them to co-operate in 
service. The way to get together is to 
work together. Particularly has this 
been shown in the past four years in the 
impact which Protestantism as repre- 
sented in the Federal Council has been 
making upon the fields of human need 
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which were almost neglected in the 
earlier operations of the churches. I 
mention only three fields in which the 
Federal Council has been able to focalize 
the widespread interest of its constitu- 
ent members in the interest of an exten- 
sion of the influence of the Gospel upon 
human affairs: 

a) In the field of social service the 
Federal Council has been and is able to 
share in the leavening of social evolution 
with the spirit of Jesus Christ. Prob- 
ably in no field of church activity are 
the problems more difficult or more vital. 
Wisdom and sanity are as needful here 
as in any field of moral endeavor, yet 
it is unthinkable that men and women 
under the leadership of Jesus Christ 
can be content to endure social condi- 
tions as they are now. The seriousness 
of the crisis has been intensified by the 
commercial expansion due to the war, 
and if the church is not ready to step 
forth with a frank message which shall 
unify the moral sentiment of its mem- 
bers, industrial relations will go on their 
way outside of Christian influence in 
much the same way as have the relations 
between nations. The pressure upon 
men who would make actual application 
of Christianity to social affairs in any 
reconstructive fashion is very great. 
But this fact simply intensifies the need 
of the further inculcation of Christian 
principles. There is no denominational 
question here involved but one that is 
fundamentally religious. Our Commis- 
sion on Social Service has been able to 
be of real assistance in many cases, not 
only in setting forth the facts in certain 
labor disturbances, but in agitation for 
the enforcement of laws for the benefit 
of workingmen. In such connections, 



the fact that the Commission repre- 
sented the Council has given it far more 
weight and influence than could possibly 
belong to any strictly denominational 
group. 

While this is only one aspect of the 
demand which the world is making upon 
Christianity, it is at least one so vital 
and so terribly immediate that we may 
well pray that wisdom and the spirit 
of Jesus Christ may be given to all 
Christians, whatever may be their 
economic lot in life. 

b) In the field of international rela- 
tions, the Federal Council has also been 
able to make evident the place of the 
Christian spirit in human affairs. Here 
again there is no possibility of doc- 
trinal or ecclesiastical differences. Either 
internationalism is to be subject to the 
laws of Christian morality, or it is not. 
If the former is to be the case, it is the 
business of the churches to bring to 
bear their proper ideals upon those re- 
sponsible for international policies. It 
is, of course, an almost unprecedented 
effort which the Federal Council has 
been making at this point. Frankly 
disclaiming all political affiliations, repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Council have 
been able to carry to many nations, in- 
cluding those at war, a message of Chris- 
tian friendliness, and thus to keep alive 
a loyalty to the kingdom of the spirit 
which ultimately must rule in the king- 
doms of the world. The mere fact that 
in such action these representatives were 
authorized by an organization such as 
the Federal Council had an influence 
which would not have been possible 
otherwise. 

Indeed, to a certain extent, the 
Federal Council is itself a training school 
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in international politics, for it is break- 
ing the way by which various inde- 
pendent bodies can act together for the 
common end which expresses the funda- 
mental purpose of their existence. We 
are repeating in a way the history of the 
church. As the local church has been 
the school and laboratory in which have 
been worked out ideals of political free- 
dom, so interdenominationalism is the 
laboratory in which can be worked out 
some of the problems of internationalism. 
For if denominations cannot live together 
in peace, how can Christians fairly expect 
to teach nations to live together in 
peace? If Christian churches cannot 
keep from quarreling, how can they 
teach the nations to keep from war ? 

c) Most recent of all our undertakings 
is the effort to evangelize our rural life. 
The Commission on Rural Life was the 
outgrowth of the Commission on Social 
Service, but it has already attained an 
independent position, and after the 
remarkable meetings held in Columbus 
in 1916 in connection with the meetings 
of the Executive Committee, the Com- 
mission on Rural Life is certainly to be 
regarded as one of the leavening influ- 
ences in America. That it faces difficult 
and delicate problems has already be- 
come apparent. It must undoubtedly 
work out results by experiment rather 
than in accordance with preconceived 
theories. But it is at least bringing to 
bear upon our rural life a conception of 
a great evangelical Christianity as 
distinct from the competition which too 
often has marked the church life in small 
communities. No careful student of 
present tendencies in American life can 
avoid seeing that only as denominations 
co-operate in some way in the mainte- 



nance of churches in country districts can 
those districts be prevented from falling 
into irreligion of the densest sort. The 
Federal Council here, as in the case of 
social service and internationalism, will 
prove itself of immense service. 

3. A third tendency of our modern 
church life indicated by the work of the 
Federal Council during the past four 
years is the growing desire for a united 
expression of a generic Christian attitude. 
This, of course, may be in a way regarded 
as a phase of the co-operative movement 
among denominations to which reference 
has already been made. But it is even 
deeper. Everywhere throughout the 
country thoughtful men and women are 
undertaking some form of federated 
Christian work. The report of our 
Commission on State and Local Federa- 
tions and of that on Federated Move- 
ments are almost revolutionary reading 
when one compares them with the total 
indifference to anything like co-operative 
action which marked the earnest Chris- 
tian life of a generation ago. The inter- 
esting fact here is that we seem to have 
passed into a second stage. We first 
established organizations to federate 
certain types of Christian life; now we 
are trying to federate these federated 
movements. The list of such move- 
ments contained in the report of the 
Commission on Federated Movements 
will show that there is already overlap- 
ping of operations of these movements 
that have started independently to give 
coherence to Christian activity. Just 
how far this overlapping can be avoided 
the future alone can tell, but the thought- 
ful leaders of great Christian under- 
takings are impatient of unnecessary 
duplications of organization and work. 
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That the Federal Council can be of 
great service in the way both of express- 
ing and of directing this attitude of mind, 
events have thoroughly shown. 

4. But deeper than all these indica- 
tions of a renewed life in American 
Protestantism is a more distinct recog- 
nition of the moral dynamic which lies 
in the evangelical faith in Jesus Christ. 
One of the earliest discussions into which 
the Protestant movement entered con- 
cerned the relation of faith and works. 
The answer finally given to the questions 
which this discussion aroused were 
eminently sane theologically, and across 
the centuries Protestantism has in- 
sisted that faith must be energized by 
love. But never in the history of the 
Protestant movement has the attention 
of men been so consciously directed to 
the unifying power of the gospel of 
Jesus which so supplements the gospel 
about Jesus. We have invented no new 
doctrine, but rather have we come to see 
that if we call him Lord and do the things 
he commands us, we have the reinforce- 
ment of God Almighty. The Federal 
Council in its insistence that its one 
bond of union shall be the recognition 
of Jesus Christ as the divine Lord and 
Savior is simply voicing the precious 
ethical and moral dynamic of such a 
confession when it represents the 
churches in an ever more concerted 
attack upon moral disorders. The old 
discussion which was settled once in 
theological terms is now being settled 
in moral terms as well. Love to our 
neighbor is being set forth, not as 
co-ordinate with, but as a part of, the 
dynamic of the love of God. As our 
understanding of human life has grown 
more intelligent, we have found new 



power in a message of a God reconciled to 
the world. In Christ's name we urge the 
world to be reconciled to God. And we 
know that such reconciliation must be 
expressed in better ordered life, both 
individual and social. Even more than 
the transformation of denominational- 
ism and the disclosure of the spiritual 
solidarity in Protestantism, this larger 
recognition of the principles which 
Jesus himself enumerates and expounds, 
this larger willingness to pay the price 
of loyalty to such teachings, is the most 
significant phase of the religious life 
as represented by the activity of the 
Federal Council. We have come more 
clearly to see that if we accept Jesus 
as the Son of God, we can safely accept 
his principles as ultimately practicable 
among the sons of men. If God be for 
us, who can be against us? The gates 
of hell cannot stand before the onset of 
such faith! 

Ill 

In this record of our past is the call of 
our future. As never before, Chris- 
tianity faces world-wide problems. Its 
mission is serious and will not be finished 
until the whole world is brought under 
the sway of Christ. 

It must be confessed that the past 
two years have largely dissipated that 
easy-going optimism which we once 
were tempted to identify with faith. 
Face to face with unprecedented perils, 
strong men must take the Kingdom of 
God by force. The war is certainly 
sifting the various conceptions of Chris- 
tianity for which men have argued in 
recent years, and thoughtful men have 
come to feel that either we must have 
more Christianity or we shall have less. 
But to give the world more Christianity 
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is only one way of saying that we must 
bring the gospel of Jesus more completely 
into touch with all phases of human life; 
that its impact must not be weakened 
by internal divisions and strifes among 
its followers; that the moral implica- 
tions of truth must follow the accept- 
ance of truth; that our plans must be 
more extensive, more unified, and more 
filled with the spirit of the Cross. 

i. The Federal Council does not 
stand for a mere philosophy of society, 
or even a mere philosophy of salvation. 
Illumination is not evangelization. 
Prayer is more powerful than programs. 
Intelligibility of doctrine is by no means 
identical with the spiritual power of faith . 
The gospel is more than a message of a 
better civilization. There must be re- 
pentance before there can be reform. 
We can never hope to make the world 
accept the gospel until individual men 
and women feel the saving power of God 
in their own lives. To think of con- 
structing a Christian civilization from 
individuals whose own lives are un- 
touched by the gospel is as futile as to 
think that a democracy can be organized 
by savages. As we extend the gospel 
into the constructive forces of today's 
life, it is indispensable that we first 
bring individual souls into fellowship 
with God and the practice of the gospel. 
It is a sign of promise that, just at the 
moment the Protestant churches of 
America see the majestic possibilities 
of the gospel in social reconstruction, 
they are entering upon a new epoch of 
evangelism. By a great variety of 
means they are appealing to individual 
men and women as never before to 
acknowledge the leadership of Jesus 
Christ. The success of the social gospel 



will be largely dependent upon the suc- 
cess of this gospel with the individual. 
There are not two gospels, even though 
there may be two fields in which the one 
gospel must work. We cannot place 
the individual over against society and 
think that there is a division in the 
appeal of the divine message; we must 
deal with the individual in society and 
bring the gospel to him both as an indi- 
vidual and as a social being. Convic- 
tion of sin and a sense of the need of 
God's help must come to every man who 
honestly considers his inner life and 
undertakes to test it by the standards 
of Jesus Christ. If we are to take 
Jesus seriously as a leader of the nations, 
we must take him seriously as a leader 
of our own individual lives. 

Obviously there is nothing novel in 
this. It is simply to reiterate that which 
the church has always undertaken and 
regarded as its chief task. But in so 
doing we can now face the problem of 
sin and of salvation very much more 
intelligently than could those of the 
past. We know only too well that 
human lives cannot be saved by merely 
physical removal from the social world. 
The hermit and the monk are illustra- 
tions of a conception of religion which 
substitutes rescue for salvation. We 
can already see that the task which 
faces the church is one of almost infinite 
variety and difficulty. But in the midst 
of it we can see that it is primarily a 
problem of persons rather than of pro- 
grams. The church in the very nature 
of the case cannot build into its message 
any definite scheme for reorganizing 
society. It must produce men with the 
hope of the future Kingdom of God in 
their hearts; men who are ready to 
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adventure in a more Christlike right- 
eousness; who are unwilling to let their 
religion detach them from service to the 
world; and who feel as much moral 
responsibility for the slums, and intem- 
perance, and industrial unrighteousness 
as for individual sin. To produce men 
of a Christian spirit is a task which no 
other institution is really undertaking. 
Therein is the great mission of the Chris- 
tian church. All reforms would be 
easy if it were not for folks. The church 
must undertake to produce regenerate 
folks. In the discussion of all problems 
it must not forget the homely fact that 
it is folks who hire laborers, own 
machines, organize trade unions, conduct 
diplomatic relations, and fight wars. 
Make folks intelligently good, and most 
of our social problems will reduce them- 
selves to questions of administration. 

I feel very deeply that the church will 
fail utterly unless it does bring its inter- 
est in humanity to the focus of definite 
individuals. Christianity has never suc- 
ceeded when it has undertaken to work 
en masse. Christian principles must be 
put into society, but this is possible only 
when Christian people leaven society. 
In our determination to bring about 
reforms, we too often practice a sort of 
altruism which deals with persons im- 
personally. Good legislation will be 
powerless without good people. A man 
with good purposes always finds some 
appeal to force crouching at his door, 
and unless the churches of America 
reconsecrate themselves to the produc- 
tion of a character that in all depart- 
ments of life prefers the Cross to the 
sword, and patiently trains men in the 
principles and attitude of Jesus, religion 
will not be thoroughly effective in the 



field of social reconstruction. If the 
world is to be transformed by the prin- 
ciples of Jesus, it is the business of the 
churches to prepare the human leaven 
which can be sent out to function as 
Christians in all forms of social activity. 
Let our recognition of our obligation to 
society not blind us to our obligation to 
souls. The Commission on Social 
Service may well strike hands with the 
Commission on Evangelism, and the 
two together work toward the bringing 
in of the Kingdom of God. 

2. Thus the call of the future is pri- 
marily for the training of these individ- 
uals in the sacrificial social-mindedness 
of Jesus. The churches must be schools 
of this Christian attitude of mind. Any 
reform which we undertake to carry- 
to the world will be likely to meet small 
success if it has failed to operate in the 
minds of our churches themselves. Our 
churches must be spiritual democracies 
if our states are to be political democ- 
racies. The more one observes the world 
in which we actually live the more 
apparent does it seem that the appeal 
of Jesus is not to those without rights 
to gain rights, but to those with privi- 
leges to democratize their privileges. 
The gospel is the good news that it is 
better to give justice than it is to fight 
for rights, since God himself justifies 
people freely and loves his children as 
fathers love their children. If we want 
people to listen to the claims of society, 
we must first convince them of their 
Christian duty to listen to the claims 
of those who have less privilege. We 
must train people in our churches, not 
to a mere passive resistance to evil, 
which is by no means always an expres- 
sion of the principles of love, but to that 
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active sacrificial attitude of mind which 
undertakes to share voluntarily with 
others blessings which have been too 
long monopolized by one's self or the 
class to which one belongs. 

Here is the immense social signifi- 
cance of the Cross of Jesus Christ to an 
evolving democracy. Efficiency through 
vicarious sacrifices is not a popular 
doctrine to preach, but unless the total 
revelation which we have in the New 
Testament is untrustworthy, he who 
would become the disciple of Jesus must 
be ready to take up his cross and follow 
his Master. Democracy is only a new 
word for sacrifice in the interest of 
mutual justice. We need to make men 
feel that the ideals of Jesus Christ are 
sufficiently worthy to warrant the sacri- 
fice of anything lower, whether it be 
comfort, or wealth, or social privilege, 
or economic advantage, or life itself. 
It is one of the chief functions of the 
church to persuade people to practice 
this democracy of the Kingdom of God. 
The ordinary world of business insists 
upon the attitude of acquisition, modi- 
fied by some regard for the rights of 
others. The church should stand for 
the paramount obligation to recognize 
the rights of others even at the expense 
of one's own privileges. 

The real emphasis of Christianity, 
however, is not upon the obligation to 
sacrifice, but upon the supreme worth 
of things for which Jesus calls us as 
members of his brotherhood to sacri- 
fice. The gospel is not a call to duties, 
but an exposition of the will of a 
God who loves and sacrifices for his 
world. Jesus is the Way, and if we 
walk with him, we shall certainly find 
the way leading to victory, but, with 



almost equal certainty, across some 
Calvary. 

Christianity will never have its full 
influence in the world until the church 
does thus train its members to distin- 
guish between the eternal and the tran- 
sitory values of life and to be ready 
to sacrifice in the interest of whatever 
is worthy of immortal souls. And after 
it has taught men thus to sacrifice, it 
must bring to them the glorious good 
news that most potent among the 
supreme goods of life is the love it 
inculcates; that whoever truly loves is 
born of God; and thai whoever goes 
into the world in the spirit of love, under- 
taking to give justice to his neighbor 
as well as to follow righteousness, is 
working with the will of the infinite God. 

3. This appeal which the future makes 
to the church to recognize more com- 
pletely the possibilities and ideals of the 
eternal personal life finds a most imme- 
diate field of application in international 
relations. The church of the past never 
clearly taught principles of an inter- 
national morality, and in consequence 
we still hear men saying that the gospel 
has to do only with individuals, and not 
with the relations of nations. But 
sooner or later a gospel that will not 
work among nations will fail to work 
among individuals. The supreme test 
to which present international relations 
is putting mankind is not economic, 
terrible as that is, or even vital, inde- 
scribable as is the loss of human life. 
It is spiritual. The most critical danger 
which faces us because of war is that 
humanity shall lose confidence in the 
spiritual values of the human soul, just 
because these values have proved them- 
selves to be disregarded by nations. 
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For when war enters Christian indi- 
vidualism, like other phases of a true 
democracy, flees. 

Just how our churches can bring to 
bear upon national life the ideals of 
Jesus is not yet altogether clear, but, 
after all, that is a matter of method 
rather than of purpose. The thing 
which we need clearly to realize ourselves 
and to induce the churches to induce 
humanity to realize is the unswerv- 
ing confidence that Christlike social- 
mindedness, the superiority of giving 
justice to fighting for alleged rights, the 
truth that by the immutable will of God 
human life grows more personal by 
growing more loving, are applicable to 
the relations of nations just as truly as 
to the relations of individuals. 

We must also recognize that peace 
without justice is as evil as war without 
justice. Wars are no accidents, but are 
the outgrowth of national practices and 
industrial conditions which are suscep- 
tible of moral control. Peace will never 
be lasting until it is based on the prac- 
tice of peace in all social relations. The 
nation that fights is a nation whose indi- 
viduals and whose social classes have not 
been thoroughly disciplined according 
to Christian ideals. Good people do 
not always have good sense. Human 
nature is so complex and human relations 
are so intricate that the problems of 
internationalism must be attacked in- 
directly as well as directly. The ulti- 
mate preparedness for which the church 
must stand must be the preparedness of 
souls, both individual and national, to 
do justice, cost what it may. 

This call of the future is so exigent as 
easily to breed despair. But to distrust 
our gospel is to distrust our God. As in 



the days of the persecutions, no trial 
comes upon us greater than that which 
we can bear, if only we are strengthened 
by God. And is this not, after all, one 
of the very essential elements of our 
gospel, that whenever we dare face 
actual situations and actual human 
needs, whenever we find history shap- 
ing itself into problems to which we can 
see no answer, we have always with us 
the faith that we have a God as great as 
our moral tasks ? Our human strength 
grows weak, but the spirit of our God 
is infinite. If we as churches can make 
ourselves co-workers with him, realiz- 
ing that God's own ultimate reliance is 
upon spiritual rather than physical 
power, that the Kingdom of God which 
he establishes is to be a kingdom of the 
spirit, we may with untiring effort face 
these tasks, not in our own strength, but 
in the strength of him who is mighty to 
save. 

IV 

But we must serve together. Only 
as we are one, Jesus teaches us, will men 
believe he came from the Father. In 
this social-mindedness, made aggressive 
because as one great Christian family we 
believe in God and sacrificial because 
we believe in Jesus the Son of God, lies 
the strongest defense of the church 
against the powers of evil within the 
individual and within the world. For 
the final apologetic is not in philosophy 
or in science or in ecclesiastical author- 
ity. It is within the gospel which unites 
all Christians and brings the saving 
power of God to men through a united 
church. The Federal Council is out- 
standingly and unequivocally devoted 
to this gospel that gives life to all 
theologies and all churches. In the 
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unity of spirit which it expresses is a new 
efficiency for its constituent bodies. 
Together we defend our faith, together 
we undertake to bring Christ to the 
world and the world to Christ. No 
longer can the charge be brought against 
Protestantism that its freedom promises 
divisive counsels and the weakness that 
comes from internecine strife. We who 
dare to be Christians in ways our con- 
science bids are also united in spirit. 
Without weakening our loyalty to our 
respective inheritances from the past, 
we are rapidly coming to feel our com- 
mon mission and our common cause. 



Though our polities differ, our policy 
is His; though our formulas are our 
own, our lives are not our own, but 
His who has redeemed us by his precious 
blood. Our uniforms, our banners, our 
watchwords may differ, but we all serve 
the same Captain of our salvation. In 
our common service we can today as 
never before see the working of the 
Holy Spirit, by whose guidance and 
inspiration we shall co-operate to bring 
in the day when the kingdoms of the 
world shall be the kingdoms of our God 
and his Christ. And he shall reign for- 
ever and ever. 
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Dr. Reid in previous numbers of the Biblical World has published apprecia- 
tions of Islam and Buddhism. The present article enters a field of equal importance, 
but concerning which there is less familiarity on the part of American religious thinkers. 



My acquaintance with the teachings, 
books, and followers of Taoism has been 
nearly as long as my acquaintance with 
Confucianism, and growth in acquaint- 
ance has brought growth in appreciation. 
On my part there is today more than 
tolerance of another faith; there is real 
sympathetic appreciation. 

It is as a Christian and a missionary 
that I view with admiration the funda- 
mental characteristics of Taoist doctrine. 
Just as to my mind there is no antago- 
nism between Christianity and Con- 
fucianism, if the essentials be considered, 
so in the same way Christianity and 



Taoism are not mutually antagonistic. 
In very much they are in accord, and in 
many ways they may be mutually help- 
ful. The Christian teacher, on his part, 
can find many a choice expression in the 
Taoist classics, containing high spiritual 
truths interpretive of the great teach- 
ings of Christianity. The sayings of 
Confucianism are useful in ethical in- 
struction, and those of Taoism in 
spiritual instruction. 

Both Taoism and Confucianism em- 
brace within themselves the teachings 
prior to the time of their special founders, 
Lao-tse and Confucius, just as Chris- 



